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Wisconsin Conservation Department 
“GAME HELPS TO FEED AMERICA DURING WARTIME” 


(See inside front cover and article on page 213) 
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Evtis G. ARNALL, Governor of Georgia—and one of 
America’s youngest Governors—discusses the reasons why 
his state became the first to lower the voting age to eight- 
een in the article “Admitting Youth to Citizenship” (page 
203). A lawyer by profession, he served in the Georgia 
General Assembly from 1933 to 1935 and later as Assist- 
ant Attorney General (1937-1939) and Attorney General 
(1939-1942), the office he was holding when he was elected 
Governor. 

The measure to extend the franchise to eighteen-year- 
olds was recommended by the Governor in his January 
message to the legislature (see STATE GOVERNMENT, April, 
1943, p. 104). Passed by that body, it received a favorable 
vote by the people on August 3 and became an amendment 
to the state Constitution. The Governor believes that the 
fresh viewpoint of younger citizens, the need to train them 
in citizenship, and the right of those who fight to help 
make political decisions are arguments which should 
recommend Georgia’s action to the other states. 


Joun E. Burton, research economist and, since January 
of this year, Budget Director of New York State, ts 
author of the article on “Budget Administration in New 
York State” (page 205). The author of numerous research 
monographs and reports on public administration, Mr. 
Burton has been closely associated with federal, state, 
and private economic research agencies, including the 
President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership (1931) and the New York State Mortgage 
Commission (1935-1938). At various times he has been 
a lecturer at Northwestern University and New York Uni 
versity. At present he is president of Trans-Continental 
Research, Inc. 

In this article Mr. Burton discusses the operation of 
the budget system in New York and the research, manage 
ment, and current expenditure control agencies which 
have been created as budgetary tools to achieve maximum 
results. 


Dean E. McHenry, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science in the University of California at Los \ngeles, 
has contributed the article on “Liquor Control Ten Years 
after Repeal” for this issue (page 208). Before taking his 
present position, he did research for the University of 
California’s Bureau of Public Administration and taught 
at Williams College and Pennsylvania State College. He 
is the author of several volumes on government and public 
affairs in Great Britain and the United States and has 
contributed to STATE GOVERN MENT in the past. The present 
article is an outgrowth of an investigation of state liquor 
control systems which Dr. McHenry began in 1939 with 
a survey of monopoly plans in the eastern states. At 
present he is a member of the California Agricultural 


College Training Unit at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. It is the author’s conclusion that no exten. 
sive changes can be expected in existing state liquor con- 
trol systems because of the vested interests which have 
come into being under them. 


Prorate Commission and Academic Director of the Navy ‘ 


Just A YEAR AGo—in September, 1942—the Baruch Com- 
mittee investigating America’s rubber needs and resources 
submitted its findings and recommendations to the Presj- 
dent. Nationwide rationing of motor vehicle fuel re- 
sulted largely from that report. Also following closely 
on the Baruch report was the Mileage Conservation Pro- 
gram designed to save rubber and gasoline used by officials 
of state and local governments through planned use of 
publicly-owned vehicles. The program, set up by the Office 
of Price Administration with the cooperation of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, places primary responsibility 
in the hands of the states. Amazing savings have attended 
the efforts of most of the states under the program. R. 
Brewster, Roy E. Morcan, and Pavut H. 
BLAspeELL, all on the staff of the Government Mileage 
Conservation Program of the OPA, discuss these and other 
related aspects of the preblem in the article, “The States 
and Mileage Conservation” (page 2/1). 


WISE CONSERVATION policies directed toward the building 
up of our game resources are paying dividends now that 
the nation is at war. Annually, we are garnering in the 
neighborhood of half a billion pounds of meat from game 
fish, fowl, and animals. This is not large compared with 
the normal peacetime consumption of about one hundred 
and fifty pounds of meat a year per person; but in wartime 
its importance is much greater. The creation and con- 
trolled use of this national resource is discussed in this 
issue in the article “Game Helps to keed America during 
Wartime” (page 2/3). Game conservationists have had 
long experience in defending their programs ‘and policies 
against pressures from unsympathetic groups. This year 
they are confronted with another problem, i.e., how to 
insure the harvesting of the “right” tonnage of game at a 
time when many sportsmen may find it difficult if not im- 
possible to obtain necessary motor vehicle fuel and ammu- 
nition. 


On the Cover 


THE PICTURE on the cover of this issue shows a Whitetail 
Buck “shot” by camera in the forests of Wisconsin. 
During the past 1942 season, in excess of forty thousand 
deer were taken in Wisconsin by sportsmen. The weight 
of this kill was about six million pounds. 

This photograph is reprinted here through the courtesy 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Department. 
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STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION 
ON WAR PROBLEMS 


' Is NO NEws to the readers of Stare GovERNMENT that the states have cooperated 
wholeheartedly in making the various war programs more effective. This fact 
received official recognition in early September, however, by the Office of War In- 
formation (Report on Federal-State Cooperation on War Problems, September 6, 1943), 
following a canvass of federal war agencies which have had occasion to call upon the 
states for assistance. Among the positive results of this cooperation, the OWI listed 
the following: 

Uniform rules permitting most trucks carrying war materials to cross state lines 
unhampered. 

Interstate reciprocal licensing of passenger vehicles to make it easier for war 
workers to travel from state to state. 

Recognition of legal documents executed by servicemen before commissioned 
officers instead of notaries, without indicating where such documents are executed 
(hitherto mandatory in many state laws). 

Relaxation of stringent laws governing powers of attorney, to make it possible for 
servicemen’s dependents to act for them during long absence or when they are 
reported missing. 

Standard laws on weights and measures to prevent deviation in size or weight of 
munitions and war weapons, and to help maintain price ceilings. 

Lifted restrictions on state banks, making possible local financing of large war con- 
tracts. 

Changed state housing laws and building codes to meet federal regulations dictated 
by scarce materials and the necessity of war housing. 

Altered state laws governing prison labor, resulting in millions of dollars’ worth of 
war goods by thousands of prison inmates. 

Commenting on this cooperation, the OWI observed: 

“While cooperating with one another and with the Federal Government, states 
and municipalities have jealously guarded their traditional American concepts of 
self-government. Some municipalities refused to pass civilian defense ordinances so 
phrased as to appear to make local rule subservient to federal regulations. Another 
instance of local individualism was the decision of three states to abandon War Time. 

“A federal official with wide experience in federal-state relations recently remarked, 
‘Respect for the states is the beginning of wisdom.’ State and local cooperation has 
been greatest, in other words, where federal war agencies have recognized local 
autonomy, and used local machinery to administer regulations of national scope. 


Most difficulties have come from deviation from that principle.” 
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: Admitting Youth to Citizenship 


Why Georgians Took the Lead in Extending 
the Franchise to Eighteen- Year-Olds 


By Extis G. ARNALL, Governor of Georgia 


EORGIA IS THE FIRST STATE Of the Union to per- 

mit young men and young women from eighteen 

to twenty-one years of age to participate in elections. 

That this represents a salutary advance for democracy 

and that Georgia’s example will be followed speedily 

by other states and by the federal lawmakers, we in 
Georgia are firmly convinced. 

Georgians, who ratified the so-called “teen age amend- 
ment” to the state constitution by a vote of more than 
two to one on August 3, 1943, are proud that they took 
the initiative in this important direction. 

It is peculiarly the function of the states to act as 
laboratories, where new ideas in government in all of 
its aspects may be tried out. The wisdom of our system 
of dual government, national and state, is exemplified 
in thus providing devices whereby government may not 
only be adapted to local needs, but possible improve- 
ments in governmental methods may also be initiated 
and tested upon less than a national scale. 

It is the distinctive quality of the American phi- 
losophy of democratic government that our citizens 
are taught from their earliest youth that, while our 
form of government is the best and wisest, our govern- 
ment itself can be improved and is subject to change at 
the will of its citizens. This concept would not be 
practicable, might even be impossible, were it not for 
the independent position of the states, left free to try 
new implementations of this ideal. 

When Georgia turned to consideration of the “teen 
age amendment,” the idea of lowering the voting age 
was not entirely new. Arguments based upon the fact 
that young men of that age were wearing the uniform 
of their country as they fought on every sea and every 
continent had been advanced in many places, and these 
suggestions of enfranchisement of young men and 
women had been heard sympathetically by their parents 
and older friends. 

Although the force of this argument, deeply rooted 


PROGRESS IN THE 


both in the emotions and in the Anglo-American con- 
cept of citizenship, has a very strong appeal, I believe 
it to be but the third of three very potent reasons why 
the younger citizens should be given the ballot. 

The first of these reasons is that their fellow citizens 
need their participation in public affairs. They need 
the fresh viewpoint of these unregimentéd voters. They 
need their idealism, which, while always tending toward 
conservatism because of youth’s tendency to accept the 
world as it finds it, nevertheless is sympathetic, gentle, 
and unselfish. Government needs more of the idealism 
of these young people’s influence in public affairs. More 
is needed of the “starry-eyed enthusiasm of youth.” 

That phrase is quoted deliberately, because the cyni- 
cal and the over-wise, who plunged the world through 
a disbelief in ideals into the tormented chaos of war-in- 
our-time, have twisted that phrase. They spent the two 
decades between world wars in propagation of a be- 
lief that “‘starry-eyed enthusiasm” in youth or elsewhere 
is indecent, worthless, undesirable. There must be no 
toleration for this brand of cruel cynicism. There should 
be no faith in those who decry faith, nor should we ideal- 
ize those who deny ideals and who scoff at those who 
possess them with enthusiasm. And Georgia has been 
privileged to lead in repudiating these cynics. 

The second reason impelling advocacy of the proposal 
to grant the franchise to younger citizens is that they 
need to exercise their training in citizenship at the earli- 
est opportune time. 

The American philosophy of government always has 
recognized the need for appropriate training of citizens 
as they advance in the field of public life. Thus, a man 
may be a state representative at twenty-one, a Con- 
gressman at twenty-five, and a Senator at thirty. He 
must be thirty-five to assume the duties of President. 

Three years of participation as voters in their gov- 
ernment is a wise preliminary to opening the door of 
office to citizens. 


MOVEMENT TO LOWER THE VOTING AGE 

In GEORGIA a constitutional amendment to lower the voting age from twenty-one to eighteen years was approved 
by the electorate on August 3. Urged by Governor Arnall, the amendment was ratified by a vote of 42,284 to 
19,682. An analysis of the census of 1940 justifies the conclusion that between 120,000 and 160,000 additional 
Georgia citizens were thus made eligible to vote. Similar proposals to amend state constitutions to lower the 
voting age to eighteen years were introduced this year in the legislatures of thirty other states, according to in- 
formation in Editorial Research Reports for August 6. Adjournment of the legislatures, however, found most of 
the suggested amendments still buried in committee. While both houses in Wisconsin took favorable action, 
| approval by two successive legislatures is necessary in that state before a constitutional amendment can be sub- 
mitted to the people and the next legislature does not meet until 1945. Votes were unfavorable in the legislatures 
| of Arkansas, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Utah. 
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Likewise, as these young people come from the edu- 
cational institutions to take their places in the world, 
it is fitting that they begin such training. 

The student population is deeply conscious of govern- 
ment and anxious to participate in it. But permitting 
three or four years to elapse between classroom dis- 
cussion and the exercise of citizenship rights -+has a 
tendency to produce inertia in the citizen. While we 
have extended the school attendance period and thereby 
increased the age at which young people leave our 
educational institutions, it remains a fact that they 
now establish independent employment contacts at an 
earlier age than formerly. If they are not led to assume 

their obligations as citizens at that time, they may never 
become participants in government. 

The adoption of the “teen age amendment” by the 
Georgia Assembly, which submitted it for ratification 
on August 3, along with fifteen other general amend- 
ments and twelve of a local nature, was the signal for 
the opening of a well-organized campaign against its 
adoption. 

On behalf of its ratification, very little active work 
was done. In contrast with previous campaigns for 
ratification of amendments in Georgia, proponents of 
the amendments sent out only a single mailing piece, a 
booklet prepared by the “Committee for Good Govern- 
ment” that described the effect of each of the twenty- 
eight amendments in simple and dispassionate language. 

An essay contest, offering a War Bond as prize, was 
held on the subject: “Why Should the Voting Age be 
Lowered?” The winning essay was submitted by a 
youth of twenty, now employed in a war industry after 
he had been honorably discharged from the Navy where 
he received twenty-two disabling wounds in the Battle 
of the Coral Sea. In the first of two radio talks on the 
amendments, the week before the election, I read his 
essay to the listening public. 


Primarily our campaign was directed at answering 
seriously-presented and sincere arguments against the 
amendment. We disregarded all partisan attacks and 
made no reply to objections based upon prejudice, 

Since the only serious argument presented against 
the proposal came from those who feared that it would 
eliminate special protections afforded young citizens, 
the reply was an easy one: 

“Specially-needed and_ socially-desirable legislation 
for the protection of women has been extended, not re- 
duced, since they were permitted to vote. This amend- 
ment will not destroy any protection now given the 
younger citizen. Its only purpose is to admit him, in a 
limited degree, to the citizenship that is his birthright.” 

It was not necessary to go further. Georgia citizens 
understood the amendment and sympathized with its 
aim. They ratified it, despite the opposition, by a popu- 
lar vote of more than two to one, carrying four fifths 
of the counties in its favor. 

It is my conviction that Georgia’s example will be 
followed by the other states within a short time. There 
is a growing recognition of the fact that the participa- 
tion of young men and young women, especially those 
who are giving their services to their country in the 
armed forces, the offices, and the farms and factories 
of America, will be beneficial alike to them and to the 
nation. 

In the transition period that will follow this war, 
when we seek to re-establish our social and economic 
life upon the basis of long-cherished doctrines, America 
will need the counsel and effort of every man and 
woman of intelligence and good will, regardless of age. 

In the understanding of this fact, I should not be 
surprised if our citizens are in advance of their law- 
makers. They have demonstrated in Georgia that they 
are ready for the change and prepared to welcome as 
voters their sons and daughters, brothers and sisters. 


INTERSTATE FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the states in Baltimore 
last January, a resolution was adopted providing for 
the appointment of a Committee on Forestry to study 
the problem and to make recommendations for the 
highest utilization of the nation’s timber resources. Gov. 
Herbert R. O’Conor, President of the Council of State 
Governments, named as Chairman of the Committee 
Earl Snell, Governor of Oregon, and as members D. 
Hale Brake, State Treasurer, Michigan, Perry H. 
Merrill, State Forester, Vermont, William T. Dean 
and Ed Fletcher, Senators from Georgia and California. 

In opening the initial meeting of the Committee in 
Chicago on September 3, Governor Snell said, “The 
forestry problem presents a challenge to the states that 
demands action now. If the states fail to meet that 
challenge, we may expect to see further power and 
authority over our forests lodged with bureaus and 
departments of a government centralized in Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 

The agenda included proposals for regulation of 
cutting practices, fire protection, insect and disease con- 
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trol, tax and manpower problems, research on by- 
products, pending federal legislation, and postwar prob- 
lems. In communications addressed to the chairmen 
of the Congressional public lands committees, now 
conducting hearings in Washington, the Committee 
approved the principle of reimbursing state and local 
governments for loss of tax 
revenues due to the acquisi- 
tion of property by the 
Federal Government. As part 
of the task of preparing a 
formal report to the Council 
of State Governments, a 
work program was developed 
and the Chairman was au- 
thorized to appoint subcom- 
mittees. These assignments, 
recently announced by Gov- 
ernor Snell, are as follows: 
State and Federal Relations 
(including Federal Acquisi- 
tion), Mr. Merrill; Forest Taxation, Mr. Brake; 
Pending Federal Legislation and Postwar Problems, 
Senator Fletcher ; and Research and Use of Forest By- 
Products, Senator Dean. 


Gov. EARL SNELL 
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Budget Administration in New York State 


New York Develops New Research, Management, and 
Expenditure Control Tools to Aid Budget Division 


sy Joun E. Burton 
Director of the Budget, New York State 


a MANAGEMENT in New York State is classi- 
fied as an executive budget system, but the effec- 
tiveness of the system depends—in New York, as else- 
where—upon the Governor and his administration. 
Constitutional and statutory machinery enforces only 
a small part of good budgetary procedure. The full 
measure of fiscal control that may be attained will de- 
pend upon the determination of the Governor. 

The executive budget system came into being in New 
York by constitutional amendment adopted by the peo- 
ple in 1927. The first executive budget was submitted 
to the legislature in 1929. As early as 1915, however, 
Governor Whitman had taken steps toward executive 
budgeting by appointing a budget officer who worked 
unofficially with the legislative finance committees. A 
Board of Estimate and Control was set up in 1921. The 
Governor, the Comptroller, and the chairmen of the two 
legislative finance committees were “members of the 
board and prepared revenue estimates and an appropria- 
tion bill for submission to the legislature. 

The present Constitution (Article VII, Section 2) 
specifies that “Annually, on or before the first day of 
February, the Governor shall submit to the legislature 
a budget containing a complete plan of expenditures 
proposed to be made before the close of the ensuing 
fiscal year and all moneys and revenues estimated to 
be available therefor,” together with an explanation of 
the basis of such estimates and with recommendations 
for proposed legislation. At the same time the ap- 
propriation bills must be submitted. 

At any time within thirty days after submission or at 
any time before adjournment of the legislature, with its 
consent, the Governor may amend or supplement the 
budget. The legislature may strike out or reduce items 
in the budget bills, but may not increase items except 
to add items separate and distinct from the original 
items of the bill, referring each to a single object or 
purpose. 

The State Finance Law gives the Governor and the 
Division of the Budget broad powers relative to the 
revision of departmental estimates and preparation of 
the budget. It outlines in general terms the requirements 
for the budget report, that is, the comparative details 
submitted to the legislature, separate from the ap- 
propriation bills. The constitutional and statutory speci- 
fications on budget matters practically stop, however, 
with the submission of the budget to the legislature. 
Thereafter, the provisions for the execution of the 
budget plan deal largely with technical requirements 
or permissive procedures. 

New York has been a battleground for the advocates 


of the “line item” budget and 
those who stand by “lump 
sum” appropriations. The 
Constitution does not specify 
that the budget shall be either 
in line item or lump sum, but 
it does say that the legisla- 
ture may “strike out or re- 
duce items therein.” This has 
been interpreted by the courts 
to mean that the appropria- 
tions shall be in line item 
detail in so far as practicable. 
The exceptions to line items 
generally recognized are 
lump sum appropriations for Joun E. 
departments or divisions to 

be reorganized during the budget year and similar ap- 
propriations that may be dictated by emergency condi- 
tions. A good example of the latter are the current ap- 
propriations for the state parks. In previous budgets 
the appropriations were in line item. In the current budg- 
et it was impossible to anticipate even approximately 
the attendance and the consequent expenditure require- 
ments of the parks. This uncertainty was met by lump 
sum appropriations per park. Such lump sums are the 
exception in the New York budget. 

To financial administrators the limitations of the sys- 
tem described above are sufficiently obvious. In the first 
place, such control as was lodged with the Governor 
and the Division of the Budget related primarily only 
to the preparation of the budget plan. Each budget, in 
the past, encountered more or less rigid examination 
and scrutiny; but this scrutiny occurred once a year, 
with no daily or monthly follow-up of the plan origi- 
nally outlined. In short, such control was periodic and 
anticipatory rather than current and continuous. 

In the second place, the line item form of budget 
creates an inflexible plan of expenditure, which seri- 
ously impairs executive control and which makes diff- 
cult any exercise of judgment or any adjustments by 
the heads of departments themselves. A line item 
budget becomes a frozen budget, frozen for the en- 
suing year, practically incapable of adjustment to the 
changing needs and changing conditions that may de- 
velop during the year. 

The New York budget system does embrace certain 
potentialities for executive control. But the limitations 
are more obvious than the potentialities. And in the 
past it would seem that the limitations rather than the 
potentialities have governed budgetary policy. 
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But New York recently had its first change in politi- 
cal administration in twenty years. The problem under- 
taken by the present administration is to develop the 
potentialities of the budget system in spite of the obvi- 
ous limitations under which it must operate. Before 
discussing these efforts specifically, it may be well to 
clarify the position and functions of the Division of 
the Budget. 


DuTIES OF THE DIVISION 


The Division of the Budget is responsible directly to 
the Governor, being his fiscal agency. It is the duty of 
the division to assist the Governor in the formulation 
of the budget and correlation and revision of estimates 
and requests for appropriations. The statute also speci- 
fies loosely that the division shall assist the Governor in 
investigation, supervision, and coordination of ex- 
penditures and other fiscal operations. 

Furthermore, the Director of the Budget segregates 
the lump sums appropriated, i.e., such appropriations 
are “lined-out” in detail for personal service expendi- 
tures and for general categories of maintenance and 
operation expenses. Subject to certain statutory limita- 
tions, he can transfer appropriations between specified 
institutions and divisions as actual expenditure experi- 
ence requires. He can interchange items of appropria- 
tion within a department’s schedule of appropriations 
for items of maintenance and operation. 

The backbone of the Budget Division has been and 
continues to be the examiners. The strength of the divi- 
sion flowed from the individual strength and knowledge 
of the examiners. Yet the examiners have been obliged 
to work without any of the modern tools for budget 
examination and expenditure control. They have had 
to carry on their own research, do their own investiga- 
tion and trouble-shooting, and their own clerical work, 
without even mechanical devices for these operations. 
They have been required to make bricks without straw. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN METHOD 


With this general set-up in mind, we have undertaken 
the following steps to improve the tools for budgetary 
examination and expenditure control. 

1. A Research Organization. This is one tool that 
has been put to work in the service of the examiners, 
the Director of the Budget, and the Governor. Budg- 
etary policy in New York State covers a broad field, 
involving the expenditure of some four hundred mil- 
lion dollars of taxpayers’ money. While in terms of 
federal accounting—and federal semantics—this may 
be only a “drop in the bucket,” in the Empire State 
four hundred million dollars is still a lot of money. 
The Governor is responsible for the wise expenditure of 
this money; and the Budget Division is his operating 


agency for the planning, direction, and control of this - 


expenditure. How can the Budget Division perform 
this function without an adequate research organization 
to ascertain the actual needs of the state, to scrutinize 
the way these needs are being met, and to find better 
ways of meeting them? The operations of the Budget 
Division afford a wide field for research in problems 
of public administration. 

We have, for example, ninety thousand inmates in 


~ 


our state institutions of mental health. This is equiva. 
lent to six divisions of infantry. And the medical writ. 
ers all tell us that under the impact of the chaotic con- 
ditions of recent years we are going to have increased 
numbers to care for. Our research group has been 
making an intensive study of the organization and fa- 
cilities for caring for these ninety thousand people and 
of means for improving this care or reducing its cost, 
We are not waiting till we have greatly increased num- 
bers and then have to do something desperate in an 
“emergency.” 

In other words, our research organization is an “jn- 
telligence unit” which is constantly ascertaining facts 
for the guidance of the examiners in their detailed 
scrutiny of budget proposals and for the guidance of 
the Director of the Budget and the Governor in shap- 
ing broad budgetary policies. Without such constant 
factual guidance, it is difficult to see how intelligent 
budgetary policies could be expected. 

2. A Management Unit. A Management Unit has 
been set up within the Division of the Budget. Its pur- 
pose will be to service both the budget examiners and 
the heads of departments and divisions, particularly in 
matters of administrative reorganization. This encom- 
passes the general field of personnel, installation of 
systems, and realignment of procedures. | 

This is one of the most difficult fields of budget 
work, because this unit must be equipped to offer posi- 
tive advice and suggestions, and yet must scrupulously 
avoid any attitude of interference with department re- 
sponsibilities. For after all, efficiency of operation is 
won or lost in the work of each department’s executive 
head. Every department and division head is a budget 
officer, participating in carrying out the budgetary 
policy of the state. Mutual cooperation and understand- 
ing are essential. It is the work of the Management 
Unit to provide concrete service where it is needed, 
without infringing on this mutual cooperation and 
understanding. 

3. Current Expenditure Control. Current expenditure 
control, in the sense of scrutiny of departmental opera- 
tions and expenditures monthly, quarterly, or otherwise, 
has hitherto not been seriously undertaken in New York 
State. There has apparently been an easy-going assump- 
tion that the budget system did not impose or permit it. 
Yet the State Finance Law (Sec. 42) provides: 

The several amounts appropriated in any act shall 
be deemed to be only for so much thereof as shall 
be sufficient to accomplish in full the purposes 
designated by the appropriations. 


The present administration construes this provision to 
impose upon it full responsibility for a continuous scru- 
tiny and control of departmental expenditures. 

In undertaking this responsibility, however, we are 
immediately confronted with a startling lack of the 
most elementary data for exercising such control. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to build up a complete 
backlog of trend materials and other data essential for 
appraising the course of state operations and expendi- 
tures throughout the year. 

Without going into technical details, two elementary 
devices have been developed for this purpose. The first 
is merely a comparative statement of three-year monthly 
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trends, by departmental divisions and broad categories 
of expenditure, illustrated in Table 1. This is only a 
rough indicator because the categories of expenditure 
ysed are general and cover only cash items. But it will 
afford the Budget Division some indication as to whether 
the operations and expenditures of the various depart- 
ments are in the main following their anticipated and 
intended pattern, will indicate departures from this 
pattern, will call attention to conditions that have 
brought about these deviations, and will afford op- 
portunity both to the Budget Division and to depart- 
ment heads to appraise the impact of these conditions 
upon subsequent department needs and expenditures. 
The second device consists of a monthly statement 
of cash expenditures, unpaid obligations, and unen- 
cumbered balances—for each month and cumulated to 
the current month. This statement will embrace a much 
more detailed analysis of expenditures. The cumulated 
cash expenditures and obligations are checked each 
month against the expenditure pattern projected for 
the fiscal year by each department. These projections 
are set up at the beginning of the year and reflect the 
anticipated expenditures for each month of the year. 
The cumulated expenditure projection is transferred 


to the monthly report, and the expenditure position 
relative to this pattern is established. 

It is believed that this monthly statement, with certain 
other tabulations which will not be described here, will 
provide an actual expenditure experience for the guid- 
ance of the budget examiners, will put the Budget 
Director and the Governor in a position to appraise 
departmental policies, and will afford the heads of de- 
partments themselves a helpful mechanism for main- 
taining close familiarity with the financial status 
and needs of the various activities of their departments. 

It may be added that in all this the objective of ex- 
penditure control is to secure the efficient performance 
of the services rendered by the state. We hope in this 
process to find ways of improving the quality of these 
services and to reduce their cost—at least to eliminate 
any wasteful or unessential expenditure in connection 
with them. But the day-to-day objective of budgetary 
policy is the efficient performance of governmental 
services at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayers of 
the state. New York is taking practical steps to ac- 
complish this day-to-day objective. If this is attained 
with any degree of success, we believe that the long- 
run criteria of sound finance will likewise be met. 


Taste 1—Cowparative StaTemENt or 
(The New York fiscal year is April 1-March 31) 


Conservation Dept. Month of July Four Months ended July 31 Increase or Decrease Increase or Decrease 
Month Year to Date 
1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 1943-42 1943-41 1943-42 1943-41 
Personal Service $255,962.33 $263,422.51 $276,817.90 $ 887,750.99 $ 880,820.17 $ 908,035.23 —$ 7,460.18 —$20,855.57 $ 6,930.82 —$ 20,284.24 
Maintenance & Operation 50,019.72 73,082.09 98,957.97 200,646.03 200,404.17 308,230.33 — 23,062.37 — 48,938.25 — 89,758.14 — 107,584.30 
General Charges..... 134.89 97.50 212.55 134.89 37.39 $18.77 106.22 
Capital Outlay 842.40 5,588.44 19,425.61 3,423.60 46,087.73 112,545.30 — 4,746.04 — 18,583.21 — 42,664.13 — 100,121.70 
Total... $306,950.34 $342,003.04 $395,298.98 $1,092,139.39 $1,217,312.07 $1,329,023.41 $35,133.70 —$88,330.64 $125,172.68 —$236,884.02 


INTERIM COMMITTEES 
OF 1943 LEGISLATURES 


A suRVEy recently made by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments of interim commissions created by the state 
legislatures which met during the first half of 1943 indi- 
cates that a wide range of legislative activity is antici- 
pated in subsequent sessions. The subjects to be studied 
by these commissions reveal the customary interest in 
legislative, administrative, and judicial aspects of gov- 
ernment on the state and local levels such as taxation, 
election codes and voting laws, governmental efficiency 
and economy, compensation and retirement plans for 
employees, reorganization, and similar matters. Over 
seventy “between sessions’ committees were created in 
the forty states polled to study these subjects. 

Wartime and postwar needs will be studied in many 
of the states. Arkansas, Michigan, and Minnesota set 
up legislative committees to assist their executives in 


- solving emergency situations. Black market operations, 


rationing, and price fixing are topics of interest to com- 
mittees in Illinois, Massachusetts, Oregon, and Texas, 
while California has groups investigating Japanese re- 
settlement and un-American activities, and Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania committees are study- 
ing inter-racial relations and discrimination. 

Interim commissions on postwar planning have been 


set up in California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. Similar groups will report on highway and 
aviation plans and projects in Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, Connecticut, 
and California. Committees in Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin will report on rehabilitation measures for serv- 
icemen and in Rhode Island on veterans’ bonus meas- 
ures. 

Conservation and exploitation of resources will in- 
terest commissions in ten states and the stimulation and 
benefiting of agriculture in five others. Aids to small 
business will concern committees in Illinois and Ohio, 
while New Hampshire has a group studying federal 
relief for recreational and other businesses hard hit by 
the war. 

Many aspects of public welfare and criminal reform 
will be studied. Over thirty commissions have been 
created to investigate this field and propose remedies 
to subsequent legislative sessions. Particularly inter- 
esting are those studying nutritional problems in New 
York and Rhode Island. Several others are studying 
juvenile delinquency. 

States with the largest number of interim commis- 
sions created in 1943 are: California (40), Massa- 
chusetts (21), Illinois (19), New York (16), Connecti- 
cut, Oregon, and Texas (13 each), and Minnesota (11). 


Legislative councils in several of the states direct” 


studies not covered in this survey. 
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Liquor Control Ten Years after Repeal 


Federal, State, and Local Governments Share 
Responsibilities in Liquor Law Enforcement 


By Dean E. McHENrRY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


QO: DeEceMBER 5, 1933, ratification of the Twenty- 
first Amendment was completed by the action 
of Utah, the thirty-sixth state to accede. National pro- 
hibition, which was written into the Constitution in 
January, 1919, was dead. Upon its liquidation, a host 
of new questions arose to plague state governments. 

The effect of the repeal amendment was to give 
sweeping authority over liquor matters to the states, 
but to assure federal power to cooperate with state 
enforcement. The language of the amendment was 
succinct and clear: 


Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 


The possibility that the commerce power or the equal 
protection clause of the federal Constitution might be 
invoked to restrict state authority was eliminated by a 
series of Supreme Court decisions beginning in 1936. 
The first important case was State Board of Equaliza- 
tion v. Young’s Market Co. (299 U. S. 59) in which 
the court sustained a heavy license fee imposed by Cali- 
fornia upon importers of out-of-state beers. Subse- 
quent cases have reaffirmed state supremacy in the 
liquor control field. State power is so unfettered, how- 
ever, that it has been used to build up obstructions to 
interstate trade in alcoholic beverages that would be 
unthinkable in other commodities. The story of liquor 
trade barriers has been well told by T. S. Green, Jr. 

The net effect of the repeal amendment and of the 
court cases interpreting it is to place primary responsi- 
bility for liquor control squarely upon the states. Each 
state decides whether liquor shall be sold or not; if 
sales are permitted the state defines who may sell and 
under what conditions. The state’s power is so great 
as to produce a temptation to abuse it. The record of 
the last decade is blotted with episodes of unjustifiable 
tariffs against sister states, of retaliatory measures, of 
“beer wars” and “wine wars,” and of blatant denial 
of equal protection of the laws. 

The extensive powers assigned to the states under 
the Twenty-first Amendment did not exclude the pos- 
sibility of considerable federal authority in certain 
aspects of the field. Federal authority derived primarily 
from the tax power, upon which was based the whole 
basic permit system. After a period of code control 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, the non- 
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fiscal aspects of federal liquor regulation were handled 
by the Federal Alcohol Administration, a division of 
the Department of the Treasury. The FAA enforced 
the basic permit system, enforced fair trade practices, 
regulated bottle traffic and sizes, controlled bulk sales, 
and checked sources of raw materials. It functioned as 
a statutory agency from August, 1935, until July, 1940, 
when the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 3 went 
into effect. This plan abolished the FAA, and its powers 
and duties were transferred to the Alcohol Tax Unit, 
also located in the Treasury. While federal activities 
in the liquor field are justified mainly on revenue 
grounds, they have other important ramifications. 

In practice, the enforcement and other activities of 
the Alcohol Tax Unit are a great aid to the states. With 
its vast field staff operating in every section of the 
country, the Treasury is able to keep a close check on 
the industry and its satellites. The basic permits of 
distillers and wholesalers are revoked for selling to 
bootleggers in prohibition and monopoly states. Only a 
federal agency can regulate adequately matters like 
transactions in containers, sales of bulk liquor, and 
movement of raw materials. The unfair trade practices 
defined in federal law and enforced by the Alcohol Tax 
Unit are similar to those found in the laws of many 
states. Most of them are designed to prevent larger 
manufacturers and handlers from securing a commercial 
advantage by consignment sales, “tied houses,” exclu- 
sive arrangements, and payment for displays and signs. 

One of the many complicating factors in liquor con- 
trol is the economic importance of the beverage in- 
dustry. It is one of the nation’s big businesses. The 
Distilled Spirits Institute reported in 1940 that nearly 
one and a quarter million persons earned a living in the 
manufacture or sale of alcoholic beverages. It is esti- 
mated that Americans spend three billion dollars per 
year on spirits, wines, and beers. 

The economic ramifications of liquor extend far 
beyond the limits of the industry itself. Casual readers 
of magazines and newspapers or radio listeners know 
that advertising of alcoholic beverages constitutes an 
important share of space and time used. In some licens- 
ing states even the corner drugstore and the grocery 


market acquire vested interests in retail licenses. In 


states that permit on-sale (by-the-drink), the restaurant 
and the hotel may depend upon liquor for a large pro- 
portion of their trade. 

Total receipts from alcoholic beverage taxation by 
all levels of American government during 1942 were 
estimated by the Distilled Spirits Institute at over 


$1,750,000,000 of which about $1,245,000,000 .went 
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to the Federal Government, $467,000,000 to state gov- 
ernments, and $38,000,000 to local governments. Such 
4 source of revenue must be protected by enforcement 
of liquor laws. Of all persons sentenced to peniten- 
tiaries for crimes against the Federal Government in 
1937-1938, fifty per cent were for violations of liquor 
laws. An important proportion of state and local crimes 
involve or are due to liquor. 


THREE SYSTEMS OF CONTROL 


Like all Gaul, state liquor control systems are divided 
into three groups. The first, prohibition, prevails gen- 
erally only in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mississippi, but 
it has partial use in the form of local option in counties 
and localities of twenty-nine other states. 

The second method of control is the licensing system. 
As the name infers, it is a plan of distributing alcoholic 
beverages through private wholesalers and retailers who 
operate under permits or licenses issued by a public 
body. Before prohibition, licensing control was almost 
universally accepted by the states. Since repeal most 
states have adopted the licensing method. 

Twenty-eight states use the licensing plan: 


Arizona Minnesota 
Arkansas Missouri 
California Nebraska 
Colorado Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 


Illinois Rhode Island 
Indiana South Carolina 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Louisiana Tennessee 
Maryland Texas 
Massachusetts Wisconsin 


Third is the authority or monopoly system, which is 
employed in one form or another in seventeen states. 
The essential feature of this plan is public ownership 
and operation of liquor dispensaries. American state 
and local governments had little experience with this 
system before prohibition; only South Carolina tried 
it on a statewide basis. Much evidence indicates that 
the Canadian Provinces provided the models from 
which the state store plan was developed. The seven- 
teen authority plan states are: 


Alabama Ohio 

Idaho Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Maine Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Michigan 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
Wyoming 
In the twenty-eight licensing states, little unanimity 
is found in approaches and administrative organization. 
Roughly one half of them turned the task of liquor con- 
trol over to existing state officers or agencies or created 
new divisions of existing machinery for the purpose. In 
most cases the agency designated is a fiscal one, empha- 
sizing concern over revenue aspects. Among state liquor 


control agencies are commissioners of revenue, state 
controllers, and tax commissions. The other licensing 
states have created new agencies. These vary consider- 
ably in composition and name. Some have boards or 
commissions; others have single administrators. In 
most cases these officials are appointed by the Governor. 

Supporters of the licensing plan justify it on the 
grounds that it permits controlled private initiative and 
enterprise, makes liquor more readily accessible to the 
public, and provides a generous amount of public 
revenue. Objections to the licensing system spring pri- 
marily from one alleged flaw—retention of the private 
profit motive. It is pointed out that the retailer’s incentive 
to sell as much as possible represents a barrier to tem- 
perance and decent trade practices. If the licensing plan 
is employed, most authorities agree that liquor control 
should be placed in the hands of a board free from other 
duties and substantially independent both by separate 
status and adequate salaries. Because of the inherent dis- 
advantages of a plural body, it is advisable to delegate 
most of the administrative responsibility to a full-time 
executive with permanent tenure. 


Tue AUTHORITY PLAN 


The American “liquor authority plan” is a composite 
of features drawn from Canadian provincial experience, 
the Bratt system of Sweden, and the schemes of several 
other European countries. It was introduced to the 
United States in 1933 by the Rockefeller Committee on 
Liquor Study through the book Toward Liquor Control 
by Fosdick and Scott. The main feature of the monopoly 
plan, followed in fifteen of the seventeen states, is the 
retail sale of spirits exclusively through state stores. 
North Carolina permits the sale of liquor by county- 
operated stores under state supervision; Wyoming has 
a state monopoly at wholesale level only and permits re- 
tail sale by private licensees. Most of the authority states 
leave beer and wine sales in private hands. 

All of the monopoly states have boards or commissions 
created to manage liquor dispensaries. The normal 
pattern is a body of three members appointed by the 
Governor, usually with consent of the Senate. Occasion- 
ally high state officials are ex officio members of alcoholic 
beverage control boards. Two thirds of the monopoly 
plan boards and commissions have direct contact with 
the management of the liquor enterprise, without benefit 
of general executive officers. One third of them employ 
a general manager or administrator who usually serves 
as secretary to the board, superintendent of state stores, 
and in other capacities as directed by the board. 

The private profit motive is eliminated to the extent of 
the jurisdiction and effectiveness of a state monopoly. 
Despite the fact that many monopoly states have been 
so preoccupied with revenue aspects as to suggest a 
“public” profit motive, the state store plan is regarded by 
most students of the problem as the best way to avoid 
over-indulgence, tax evasion, political corruption, and 
other evils commonly associated with beverage alcohol. 

Local governments have played varying roles in 
liquor regulation during the past century. Local peace 
officers have enforced local ordinances relating to sale 
and possession and have often had an important role 
in the enforcement of state and federal law. Counties 
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and municipalities frequently have been delegated au- 
thority to issue liquor licenses and to levy taxes on 
liquor and its dealers. Most controversial, local gov- 
ernments enjoy “local option” as to liquor sales. 

State-local cooperation in liquor law enforcement con- 
tinues in nearly all states. Twelve of the monopoly states 
have exclusive state administration with either no local 
participation or local action limited to approval of certain 
types of sales. Only four licensing states have liquor 
control wholly in state hands. Other non-prohibition 
states have varying degrees of local governmental par- 
ticipation involving county or municipal levels, or both. 

Some form of local option is permitted in the law of 
thirty-five of the forty-five wet states, but in 1938 five 
local option states had no dry areas. Less than ten per 
cent of the population of eighteen additional states lived 
in local option areas. The remaining twelve wet states 
have significant (over ten per cent) parts of their popu- 
lation resident in areas made dry through local option. 
In his 1938 study of local option, Leonard V. Harrison 
estimated that 17.8 per cent of the country’s population 
lived in areas made dry through either state prohibition 
or local option. 


IMPORTANCE OF LiQuoR TAXES 


It is well known that revenues derived from liquor 
taxes and profits constitute an important element in the 
total income of both federal and state governments. 

Obviously, desire for large revenue has been an im- 
portant motivation of states in seeking repeal, in de- 
termining administrative organization, and in making 
tax policy. If the question is put flatly, “What system 
for handling liquor is likely to produce the greatest 
revenue ?” the answer will prove clear. Over the years 
since repeal, the monopoly states have produced in state 
and local net liquor revenues consistently more per 
capita than have licensing states. Approximately one 
third of the nation’s population lives in states with the 
monopoly plan. In spite of relatively lower consumption, 
per capita net state and local liquor revenue in the seven- 
teen monopoly states for 1942 was $5.04. The twenty- 
eight licensing states, with about sixty per cent of the 
nation’s population, produced for state and local govern- 
ments a per capita revenue of $3.52.) 

The licensing plan has provided local governments 
with the greater amount of revenue, probably because 
sharing power over fee collection and enforcement is 
easier under that plan than is sharing responsibility for 
store operation. The monopoly states, having eliminated 
the most lucrative fields for local fee collection or shar- 
ing, have reserved their state store profits largely for 
state use. Maryland and North Carolina counties have 
shown, however, that large local revenues can be had 
from the operation of county stores. 

Even after discounting the common tendency to blame 
“old demon rum” for most of the evils of mankind, the 
social significance of the liquor problem looms large in- 
deed. Repeatedly liquor has proven explosive in politics. 
A strong minority remains hostile to liquor. When the 
American states voted on repeal in 1933, the popular vote 
was about seventy per cent “wet” and thirty per cent 
“dry.” Gallup polls have given some indication of trends 
in opinion since that time. The largest sentiment for the 
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return of national prohibition was in September, 1942, 
when thirty-eight per cent took a “dry” stand. The latest 
report,’in August, 1943, showed a thirty-four per cent 
“dry” vote. While the return of national prohibition jg 
unlikely in the near future, the poll figures serve to re. 
emphasize the fact that hostility to liquor is large and 
that abuses might change the minority into a majority, 
Offense may be taken over moral conditions in a beer 
parlor or blatant advertising or sales to minors or dis- 
orderly cocktail bars. Enlightened selfishness has driver 
most of the elements in the alcoholic industry to support 
conditions that make for favorable public relations. 

On the whole, the American states have made a good 
record in their liquor control activities in the decade since 
repeal. In both licensing and monopoly states there are 
many examples of four-square administration, conscien- 
tious enforcement, and immunity from external pres- 
sures. The innovations have been largely in the monopoly 
system ; the state liquor stores constitute the most im- 
portant state enterprises in the country. Now that the 
states have established liquor control systems, no exten- 
sive changes can be expected from monopoly to licensing 
or from licensing to monopoly. The vested interests 
created by the existence of either plan stand as a barrier 
to change. If the prohibition states go “wet,” the state 
monopoly plan may gain new adherents. 

John Barleycorn and Old Man Prohibition have 
fought it out on many a battlefield in this country. 
Things got pretty bad when the Old Man with the um- 
brella rode high. Now we have a penitent John back 
with us again; he will be tolerated as long as he behaves 
himself. To a very large extent his behavior depends 
upon the stewardship of federal, state, and local officers. 


i Per Capita STATE AND LOCAL 
REVENUES FROM ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 1942* 


Licensing Per Capita Monopoly Per Capita 
States Revenue States Revenue 
Arizona $2.84 Alabama $2.90 
Arkansas 2.09 Idaho 5.16 
California 4.06 Iowa 3.00 
Colorado 3.15 Maine 6.31 
Connecticut 4.69 Michigan 5.83 
Delaware 3.45 Montana 6.59 
Florida 4.26 New Hampshire 5.29 
Georgia 2.40 North Carolina 1.90 
Illinois 4.89 Ohio 6.72 
Indiana 2.70 Oregon 5.58 
Kentucky 3.45 Pennsylvania 4.95 
Louisiana 3.22 Utah 5.01 
Maryland 4.51 Vermont 4.19 
Massachusetts 3.48 Virginia 6.11 
Minnesota 2.59 Washington 7.46 
Missouri 2.07 West Virginia 4.23 
Nebraska 2.19 Wyoming 4.13 
Nevada 5.11 Average per capita 
New Jersey 3.83 revenue, 
New Mexico 2.27 Monopoly States: $5.04 
New York 4.73 Average per capita 
North Dakota 3.13 revenue, : 
Rhode Island 3.69 Licensing States: $3.52 
South Carolina 3.49 *Sources: Distilled Spirits 
South Dakota 2.46 Institute and Bureau of 
Tennessee 1.25 the Census. 
Texas 1.62 
Wisconsin 3.30 
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The States and Mileage Conservation 


Savings of Critical Materials and Money Effected 
by Controlled Use of State-Owned Motor Vehicles 


By R. WALLACE BrEwsTER, Roy E. MorGAan, PAut H. BLatsDELL 


Government Mileage Conservation Program, Office of Price Administration 


——. if you will, the amount of gasoline con- 
sumed and the number of tires worn smooth by 
travelling around the world at the equator approxi- 
mately 10,250 times. Or again consider the gasoline, 
oil, grease, tires, repair parts, and other materials used 
ifa convoy of 188 automobiles were sent out to traverse 
every mile of improved road in the United States. 

These are startling figures, but even more startling 
is the fact that they represent the travel mileage to be 
saved by the state governments alone during 1943 
under the Government Mileage Conservation Program. 
Conservative estimates based on a representative sam- 
pling of the states reveal that the total savings this 
year may well pass 255,000,000 miles. And in terms of 
dollars and cents, this means a savings of more than 
$10,000,000 a year to the American taxpayers. 

In these days of shortages and rationing, it is even 
more important that such economies be considered in 
terms of the critical materials saved. What then does 
this mileage represent in gasoline and tire savings? 
According to present computations, at least 17,053,750 
gallons of gasoline will have been conserved, or roughly 
the equivalent of the capacity of a train of 1,934 tank 
cars—a train at least twenty-five miles long. By the 
same token, approximately 68,200 tires will still re- 
main on our stockpile for later essential use. Now let’s 
see how all this has been accomplished. 


INITIATION OF PROGRAM 


Early last November letters went from Mr. Leon 
Henderson, then Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, and Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments, to each of 
the state Governors requesting the formulation and ad- 
ministration of a Mileage Conservation Program for 
motor vehicles used in the service of the state govern- 
ment. Each Governor was asked to designate or ap- 
point a state government Mileage Administrator in 
whose hands could be concentrated the main responsi- 
bilities for the program. 

“In deciding upon the ways in which gasoline rations 
should be issued for motor vehicles used in the public 
service,” Mr. Henderson wrote, “the Office of Price 


-Administration has been faced with the alternative of 


controlling from Washington the determination of which 
public functions merit preferred mileage, or of allowing 
the governments themselves to decide what mileage is 
essential for the performance of their duties and func- 
tions. After careful deliberation, it has been decided to 
place primary responsibility for the determination in the 
hands of the governments who use the vehicles. Thus 


extensive regulation of the matter from Washington can 
be avoided.” 

Today there are Government Mileage Administrators 
functioning in all forty-eight states as well as the District 
of Columbia. There are approximately three thousand 
local government administrators appointed, and a similar 
program set up in the Federal Government by directive 
from President Roosevelt has the cooperation of all 
federal departments and agencies using motor vehicles. 

From the very beginning, the program has had the 
active support of Mr. Bane and other members of the 
Council of State Governments. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Bane was largely responsible for the plan to have the 
state Mileage Administrator assume the leadership in 
organizing the conservation program in the local govern- 
ments of the state. It was at his suggestion that the state 
officials were empowered to organize, coordinate, and 
direct the work in all the political subdivisions of their 
states. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS IN EFFECT 


In general, two basic patterns with certain variations 
for individual circumstances have been followed in the 
organization of the Government Mileage Administrator’s 
office. One has been to leave the assignment of motor 
vehicles and the control over their use in the hands of 
the various departments, with the Government Mileage 
Administrator serving as coordinator. His authority in 


-such instances is primarily to suggest, stimulate, and 


coordinate mileage conservation plans. 

The other approach has been to place the assignment 
and ultimate control of all motor vehicles used by the 
government in the Mileage Administrator’s hands. He 
then determines which departments perform functions 
which necessitate the reassignment of vehicles to them, 
such as police, fire, and highway, and the terms under 
which such reassignments are made. He exercises im- 
mediate control over the remainder of the vehicles by 
operating them from a central pool. He also has com- 
plete certification authority, grants prior clearance for 
travel, and in general suggests travel policies. 

Fifteen states have at the present time put centralized 
control systems in operation. Of course, many other 
states have adopted various specific features of cen- 
tralized control without adopting a complete central- 
ized operation. For example, twenty-nine states have 
adopted some type of “car pool” plan. These pools 
vary from large, overall fleets operated and controlled 
by the Mileage Administrator at the state capitol and 
at field stations, to pools within large departments 
controlled by a transportation officer. Several states 
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which started car pools at the department level have 
expanded the facility to include many or all depart- 
ments. This often came about by offering the services 
of the pool of a large department to smaller depart- 
mental units, only to result in an appreciation of the 
mileage and cost savings which were possible in an 
overall operation. 

Twenty-seven state governments have given their 
Mileage Administrators sole authority to certify all 
applications involving rations of gasoline, tires, or 
automobile purchases. Twenty-six states now require 
some form of advance clearance for official travel. 
These vary from a strict requirement that all travel, 
whether by automobile or common carrier, be ap- 
proved through the Mileage Administrator before it is 
performed, to the more frequent requirement for 
prior clearance only in case motor vehicular use is 
involved. 

It may be significant to point out that four states, 
namely, Iowa, New Hampshire, South Dakota, and 
Washington, have put the program into effect through 
statutory authorization. Several Mileage Administra- 
tors at their executives’ direction are admittedly gath- 
ering data to present to their legislatures eventually. 
Future statutory enactments controlling official state 
travel are definitely on the way. 

Thase states adopting centralized control claim 
that it has three very distinct advantages. It is their 
contention, first of all, that abuses in the use of cars 
assigned to specific departments and individuals are 
eliminated. It also makes possible the establishment of 
a central clearance point for travel, thereby securing 


maximum efficiency. Finally, all motor vehicular equip- 
ment, but particularly trucks, buses, and other com- 
mercial vehicles, is more efficiently utilized in the varij- 
ous services of the government. 

Numerous have been the techniques for saving mile- 
age employed by the various state administrators. They 
have included : 


1. Pooling of passenger cars thereby eliminating 

or curtailing assignment to individuals. 

Use of public carriers, trains, buses, trolleys, 

etc., whenever feasible. 

3. Elimination of unnecessary trips. 

4. Withdrawal of vehicles from service. 

5. Central garaging of all state-owned vehicles. 

6. Elimination of the use of publicly-owned 
vehicles for private purposes. 

7. Maintenance of daily records of all car move- 
ments. 

8. Advance clearance of official business trips. 

9. Marking of all government-owned cars with 
official seal, name of department, department 
serial number, and other identifying marks in 
order to make them more conspicuous and 
avoid their abuse. 

10. Rigid control over the issuance of gasoline 
and oil to state cars, either through control 
forms or by use of state coupons. 


Although the plan recommended by the Office of 
Price Administration has not been adopted by all the 
state governments participating in the conservation 
program, outstanding results have been achieved where 


TABLE | 
Length of Period Savings Percentage Estimated Mileage 
State or District in Months Beginning in Miles Reduction Saving for Year 
Alabama 6 January, 1943 3,543,770 25.2 7,087,540 
California l January, 1943 543,370 14.1* 6,520,440 
District of Columbia 3 April, 1943 408,027 17.4 1,632,108 
Georgia 3 January, 1943 1,965,150 18.8 7 860,600 
Idaho 6 January, 1943 1,003,488 47.2 2,006,976 
Iowa 3 January, 1943 1,072,946 39.2 4,291,784 
Kentucky 3 March, 1943 1,656,325 26.6* 6,625,300 
Maine 5 August, 1942 1,988,775 35.0 4,773,060 
Massachusetts 6 January, 1943 3,848,340 24.7* 7 696 680 
Michigan 3 January, 1943 1,642,000 35.0* 6,568,000 
Minnesota 3 January, 1943 2,395,707 , 41.5 9,582,828 
Mississippi 3 January, 1943 1,574,219 47 .6* 6,296,876 
Missouri 3 April, 1943 2,986,230 38.6 11,944,920 
Montana 3 Aq yril, 1943 756,772 40.6 3,027 O88 
Nebraska 3 April, 1943 1,105,543 23.6 4,422,172 
New Hampshire 6 January, 1943 2,632,491 65.1 5,264,982 
New Jersey 6 January, 1943 5,362,045 34.5 10,725,290 
New Mexico 3 January, 1943 1,092,878 38.6 4,371,512 
North Carolina 3 January, 1943 1,776,975 27.8 7 107,900 
Pennsylvania 3 January, 1943 6,638,633 30.0 26,554,532 
South Carolina 3 April, 1943 4,799,639 54.0 19,198,556 
Tennessee 6 January, 1943 2,022,266 30.7 4,044,532 
Vermont 3 April, 1943 563,175 37.4 2,252,700 
Washington 3 April, 1943 1,130,953 37.9 4,523,812 
West Virginia 5 January, 1943 1,942,530 28.9 5,862,072 
Wisconsin 3 January, 1943 924,49] 22.6 3,097 764 
Wyoming 6 January, 1943 754,499 24.6 1,508,998 


*Denotes use of 1942 figures. All other percentage reductions are computed on a 1941 base. 
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the recommendations have been carried out to give full 
authority over all government-used vehicles to the Mile- 
age Administrator. A few of the states have only re- 
cently undertaken the program, and one state Mileage 
Administrator was appointed as late as the month of 
August. On the other hand, certain states have already 
established enviable records in mileage conservation. 

No official figures are as yet available concerning the 
progress of the various state programs, but unofficial 
returns from many of the states give a rather reliable 
jicture of their savings reported prior to September, 
1943. Doubtless a degree of saving would have resulted 
even without the conservation program because of gen- 
eral rationing regulations. A sampling of these results 
for twenty-six states and the District of Columbia is 
given in Table 1. 

It is understood that active programs are being 
carried on in states other than those in Table 1, includ- 
ing Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Utah. However, no statistics 
concerning their mileage savings have as yet been sub- 
mitted to the national office of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

That these mileage reductions are accompanied by 
definite cost savings has been attested by the reports 
from several states. Figures reflecting the difference 


between the gross savings and the cost of operating the 
travel office have been estimated by eleven states par- 
ticipating in the program. These figures are as follows: 
TABLE 2 
Name of State Reported Length of Estimated Sav- 
Cost Saving Period ing for Year 


Alabama $131,884 5 months $316,521 
Kentucky 85,000 3 months 340,000 
Michigan 82,000 3 months 328,000 
New Hampshire 250,000 1 year 250,000 
New Jersey 45,700 2 months 275,000 
Pennsylvania 500,000 1 year 500,000 
Tennessee 75,068 6 months 150,136 
Utah 100,000 5 months 240,000 
Vermont 17,000 3 months 68,000 
West Virginia 97,126 5 months 233,102 
Wisconsin 83,813 6 months 167,626 


Although the Mileage Conservation Program: has 
developed as a wartime measure, many states already 
see it as a permanent part of their administrative ma- 
chinery. It is a feature of good administrative manage- 
ment which, once adopted, is not likely to be relin- 
quished. Its obvious results are a greater efficiency and 
economy of operation. It saves not only gasoline, oil, 
and rubber, those vital elements in our wartime 
economy, but also equipment, manpower, and money— 
cssential savings in any efficient government adminis- 
tration. 


Game Helps to Feed America during Wartime 


oo of supply which furnishes America’s 
tables with about two hundred and fifty million 
pounds of meat a year—equivalent to about two pounds 
for every man, woman, and child in the country—is an 
important factor at a time when meat production is 
below the manifest demand. Yet this, according to 
reliable estimates, is the total dressed weight of deer, 
elk, bear, rabbits, ducks, and other game (excluding 
game fish which raises the total to about 435,000,000 
pounds a year) harvested in the United States in 1942. 
And there are those who insist that the total could be 
increased—over the country as a whole—by as much 
as a third or more without impairing long-run conser- 
vation policies.’ 

The suggestion that sound game management is 
predicated on the regular harvesting of a large part 
of the game crop—indeed, of an increasingly large 
part—is a relatively new note in our history. For the 
better part of three centuries following the earliest 
colonial establishments in Jamestown and Plymouth, 
the game resources of the continent, like our other 
natural resources, were exploited unmercifully and 
without heed for future. The near extinction of the 


bison is a classic case in point. 


Around the turn of the century, and especially under 
the patronage of President Theodore Roosevelt, ably 
abetted by Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
the nation became “conservation-minded.” Federal and 
state programs, together with the activities of private 


‘James and Alice Wilson, “Don’t Waste the Game Crop!” 
Harper’s, August, 1943, p. 240. 


Conservationists Approve Use of Game 
as a Supplementary Source of Food 


organizations, resulted in policies which have fostered 
the actual building up of the country’s stock of game 
in the intervening forty years. As recently as 1935, 
however, some experts in the field were calling for a 
“new deal” for wildlife if even a small part of it were 
to be saved. 

Today, the situation has changed tremendously. 
Speaking before the House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
(November 17, 1942), Lloyd W. Short, Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Wildlife Management, U. S. 
Forest Service, declared: “In recent years the deer 
and elk have made such a marked comeback in the 
United States that population eruptions have occurred 
in nearly all sections where deer and elk are common. 
... On the national forests excesses are now prevent- 
ing good land and forest management on local areas 
in many sections, but particularly in the West. Deer 
overpopulations are reported on portions of national 
forests in all of the western states with the exception 
of Washington and Arizona. Elsewhere deer surpluses 
are found on the national forests in the Lake States, 
and in Pennsylvania and North Carolina.” 

Big game has increased more than twelvefold since 
the time of Theodore Roosevelt, and the supply of 
ducks more than fourfold since 1934. In the national 
forests alone, reliable estimates reveal an annual rate 
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of increase of about 630,000 deer and elk. According 
to the Harper’s magazine article earlier referred to, 
the major subject of interest at the 1943 North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference was: “How on earth are we 
going to harvest all this game?” 

Recent correspondence with the heads of the ap- 
propriate conservation departments of the major game 
states, confirms the view that local—but not general— 
surpluses of many species now constitute a problem 
for state and local authorities. But these officials assert 
that present policies with regard to harvesting of the 
game and related matters are, on the whole, adequate 
to maintain a balance between the supply of game and 
the range on which the game browses.” 

At the same time, many of the states have taken cur- 
rent surpluses into consideration by adopting regula- 
tions permitting longer hunting seasons, authorizing 
the killing of does and other game hitherto protected, 
and in other ways relaxing various restrictive provi- 
sions. The opinion is general, however, that good man- 
agement policies will suffer—and immeasurable damage 
to crops, as well as to game and to the range, will result 
—unless sportsmen are enabled to obtain fuel and 
ammunition necessary at least to maintain normal levels 
of game harvest. 

The methods developed by the various states in work- 
ing out effective conservation policies differ consider- 
ably. In some states, the legislatures have retained 
extensive regulatory power. In others, the game com- 
missions have been given large discretionary powers 
which enable them to lengthen or shorten hunting 
seasons, increase or decrease bag limits, and open 
or close areas within the state to hunting, in quick 
response to the demands of changing conditions. 

In most states the division of powers between legis- 
lature and commission lies somewhere between these 
extremes although there has been a tendency in recent 
years for the legislature to relinquish more power to 
the commission. The last session of the California 
legislature, for example, newly empowered the Game 
and Fish Commission to fix special seasons on game 
and determine the license fee when it is found that 
certain areas may be overpopulated and where dep- 
redations by the game are on the increase. 

In Michigan and Minnesota, among others, max- 
imum seasons and bag limits are set by the legislatures, 
but the conservation departments have adequate power 
(except over deer in the latter state) to shorten or 
close seasons and to regulate the bag within the statu- 
tory limits. A recent Minnesota enactment has further 
extended this power by setting seasonal limits far 
apart and permitting the commission to expand and 
contract the season within these limits. The New York 
department has been given limited authority along this 
line as well as the power to declare open seasons and 
bag limits on ruffed grouse and antlerless deer. A 
unique arangement prevails in Wisconsin where the 
Governor reviews commission regulations. 

That the state game commissions are alive to the 
fact that certain types of game are on the increase in 

2 For most of the factual matter which follows, State Gov- 
ERNMENT is indebted to the departmental heads in California, 


Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 


some localities is apparent from a comparison of ther 
regulations over the past few years. In New York, the 
open season on antlerless deer declared in twenty-fiye 
counties for 1943 is the first in twenty-five years during 
which sportsmen could hunt deer of either sex, except 
for a limited season in one county in 1941. The Col. 
orado Department of Game and Fish has increased 
the 1942 antlered deer season of two weeks to four 
weeks this year and has made similar changes affect. 
ing antlered elk, while the 1942 pheasant and quail sea- 
son of one week and two days has been doubled. The 
daily bag of cottontail rabbits in the same state has 
been increased from eight in 1941 to fifteen this year, 

The surplus of small game in the Great Lakes states 
is revealed by new regulations. The Michigan author- 
ities have increased the 1942 pheasant bag of six birds 
to eight and the cottontail rabbit bag from three to 
five. Minnesota’s daily pheasant bag has been increased 
from three in 1942 to four this year, while in Wiscon- 
sin a two-day open pheasant cock and hen season has 
been newly declared in 1943 in certain “pheasant 
damage” counties and the cottontail rabbit season has 
been lengthened by more than two weeks. Mindful of 
recent depredations, the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment has declared a 1943 four-day open season 
for antlerless deer in the northern and in certain “deer 
damage” central and southern counties in the state, 
Similar considerations have led the Pennsylvania com- 
mission to remove the purple grackle from the pro- 
tected game bird list. 

Conservationists are not unwilling to concede that 
some damage to crops and to cultivated areas is caused 
by game. This has been especially true as regards deer 
and elk in many of the western states, as regards deer 
in the Great Lakes states, and as regards pheasants in 
the Great Lakes and northern Great Plains states. In 
Wisconsin, where compensation is made for damage 
wrought by game, bear and deer damage has cost the 
state between ten and fifteen thousand dollars annually 
for the past three or four years. William C. Adams, 
Director of the New York Division of Fish and Game, 
has pointed out in this connection, however, that “wild- 
life stock in any state, whether present in normal, 
subnormal, or abnormal quantities, will do some injury 
to the agricultural crops of all kinds. The irony of 
wildlife management is: In most states where any form 
[of wildlife] has been increased to . . . reasonable 
abundance, it is almost certain to result in pronounced 
competition with agriculture.” 

It is the belief of the state game conservationists, 
with a few exceptions, that present policies, worked 
out over a long period of time and repeatedly re- 
adapted to new circumstances, promote sound con- 
servation and supplement the domestic meat supply. 
From the experiences of the states it would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude that game management is most 
effective when the responsible commissions are granted 
discretionary powers commensurate with the long-term 
objectives of the conservation programs decided on. 
Many of the state game authorities are also agreed 
that increased interstate cooperation and consultation 
among representatives of game commissions might go 
far to solve common problems. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


WAC All-States Plan 


Tue STATES have been requested to assist in recruiting 
70,000 volunteers for the Women’s Army Corps from all 
sections of the country, in order that men in non-combat 
jobs may be released for combat training. Many thou- 
sands more Wacs are needed at once to take over vital 
army jobs—air force and medical corps jobs; radio, office, 
supply, communications and motor transport work; and 
food planning and preparation. 

The new WAC All-States Plan is designed to help fill 
this demand quickly. In the All-States Division, each 
state’s company will be sworn in by the Governor of the 
state, will wear the state insignia, and will train under its 
own state flag. In accordance with a detailed plan which 
has been worked out for the smooth and efficient develop- 
ment of the campaign, the 70,000 needed recruits will be 
raised on the basis of quotas assigned to the states. Each 
Governor has been asked to assume responsibility for 
developing the necessary organization in his state and all 
of the political subdivisions thereof, and to cooperate in 
the promotional campaign to enlist his state’s quota. The 
recruitment period will extend from September 27 to De- 
cember 7, 1943. 


Michigan Plans Postwar Roads 


Tue MicuiGAN State Highway Department is ready with 
a three-year postwar program that can be put into opera- 
tion in short order, according to Charles M. Ziegler, State 
Highway Commissioner. The department is in a position 
to launch a five million dollar program in thirty days, a 
ten million dollar program in sixty days, and a twenty mil- 
lion dollar program in six months. 

Ziegler asserted that Michigan could not finance alone 


the large program the state will be called on to undertake. | 


He pointed out, however, that postwar highway construc- 
tion will probably be financed on a 75-25 basis, with the 
twenty-five per cent furnished by the local agency. 

“On the proposed basis for division of an anticipated 
national allotment of three billion dollars per year for 
three years for construction of roads after the war, Michi- 
gan would receive about sixty million dollars a year,” 
Commissioner Ziegler estimated. 


New York Reports Crime Decrease 


OFFENSES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, including traffic infractions, 
decreased 36.5 per cent in New York State during the first 
six months of 1943 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1942, according to John A. Lyon, State Com- 
missioner of Corrections. In the former period 317,401 
offenses were reported to the Department, while similar 
reports during 1942 number 500,203. 

Major offenses, which include felonies and misdemean- 
ors, dropped from 15,567 in 1942 to 13,865 in 1943, a de- 
crease of 12.1 per cent. Thefts of all descriptions de- 
creased 26.5 per cent. Homicide decreased 12.4 per cent, 
173 cases being reported in 1942 as compared with 160 
in 1943. Of the total reported during 1943, 128 cases were 
cleared by arrest of 140 persons, of whom 17 were females, 
while 32 homicides remain unsolved. 


Manslaughter through the negligent operation of vehicles 
decreased 8.4 per cent, while intoxicated driving fell off 
43.8 per cent, and public intoxication, 14.2 per cent. 


Motor Vehicle Inspection Laws Eased As 
War Measure 


DESPITE THE FACT that some states this year and last eased 
inspection requirements as a temporary wartime measure, 
there has been no trend toward permanent abandonment of 
motor vehicle laws, according to the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. Rather, more wide- 
spread adoption of such laws by both states and munici- 
palities is indicated, as well as a more general use of gov- 
ernment-owned and -operated testing stations. 

Because of wartime factors, New Jersey, which owns 
and operates its own system, last year changed its inspec- 
tions from a semi-annual to an annual basis; and Connecti- 
cut, with the same type of set-up, dropped its semi-annual 
inspections. Significantly, however, bills which would have 
repealed the program in whole or in part were rejected by 
the 1943 Connecticut legislature. Virginia this year tele- 
scoped its customary semi-annual inspection program into 
a single inspection period. In Delaware, which has a 
similar system, the regular program was suspended under 
authority of a 1943 law, with provision for resumption 
after the war. South Carolina, which before the war oper- 
ated its inspection program through private garages, may 
adopt a program similar to New Jersey’s in the postwar 
period, 

In addition to some sixteen states which have statewide 
inspection laws on their statute books, seven have laws 
authorizing municipal inspection programs, and there have 
been indications that such programs will spread when 
testing equipment again becomes available. 


Continuous Assessment Plan In Maryland 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS toward a continuous rather than a 
periodic assessment process is now possible in Maryland 
under the terms of an act passed at the recent legislative 
session, according to Assessors’ News Letter for August. 
The Tax Commission was previously required “to enforce 
a continuing method of assessment so that all assessable 
property in every county shall be thoroughly reviewed at 
least once every five years,” a provision which did not 
prove successful. As amended, the act provides that the 
Commission shall “establish five districts or five classes 
of property in each county and in Baltimore City, and... 
that the property in one of the same districts or classes 
be reviewed and reassessed each year in rotation.” The 
Commission is authorized at any time to order and enforce 
a review and reassessment of all property if such property 
has not been reviewed or reassessed within five years, or 
if the existing assessments are found to be greater or 
less than the assessments on other properties of compara- 
ble value. 

Another amendment to the Maryland law grants county 
supervisors of assessments a greater degree of legal recog- 
nition as assessing, rather than supervising, officers. The 
new provision, while it does not abolish locally-appointed 
assessors, leaves the way open for such action if it is con- 
sidered desirable. 
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NEWS 


AND VIEWS 


OF BOOKS 


State Accounting Procedures, by Fladger F. Tannery. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1943. 422 
pp. $5. 

HERETOFORE, most of the literature on the subject of 
governmental accounting has dealt with its application to 
the municipal and the federal fields. Thus, a real need is 
filled by this manual—the first well-rounded, authoritative 
guide especially designed to suit the needs of state gov- 
ernments. 

The specific aim of the study has been “to analyze the 
objectives and principles governing state accounting and 
the design of a system of state accounts, to describe the 
characteristics and objectives of a state fund structure, 
to show why and how certain principles should govern the 
accounting for particular types of transactions within the 
fund structure, and finally to show how financial trans- 
actions, as interpreted and recorded in the accounts, may 
be presented to persons needing to use financial data.” 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of numerous figures showing sample forms to be used 
in accounting for state governments. These forms are par- 
ticularly valuable since most of them have been put to 
actual use and found satisfactory for the purposes for 
which they were designed. 

The first chapter provides a general consideration of the 
accounting function, setting forth the objectives of state 
accounting, outlining the place of accounting in fiscal ad- 
ministration, and spending some time in an analysis of 
the principles which govern the field. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with the specific aspects of state accounting pro- 
cedures. 

The nature of this manual is essentially practical. It 
should be of permanent value as a source book for the 
analysis, control, recording, and reporting of all aspects 
of the fiscal affairs of state government. 


Administrative Districts and Field Offices of the Min- 
nesota State Government, by Ivan Hinderaker. 
“Studies in Administration,” Number Two, Public 
Administration Training Center, University of Min- 
nesota. 125 pp., appendices, maps, charts. $3. 

THE SECOND in the series of “Studies in Administration” 
sponsored by the Public Administration Training Center 
at the University of Minnesota, this book is primarily a 
study of the Minnesota state departments and divisions 
employing either administrative districts or field offices or 
both. Brief descriptions are presented of all agencies re- 
sponsible for the discharge of field operations, each unit 
being discussed from both the functional and administra- 
tive viewpoints. 

The importance to every state of the Union of a study 
such as this can be gauged by the fact that in Minnesota 
alone the travelling expenses of field representatives ap- 
proach the million dollar mark. In addition, the average 
citizen’s contact with the field organization is probably 
closer than that with any other aspect of government. In- 
creasing demands for governmental service, together with 
the growing responsibility of state over local units, suggest 
the importance of improved efficiency and economy. 

A study of this character is of value principally because 
of the light it sheds on the general problems of field ad- 
ministration rather than because of the description it pro- 


vides of particular arrangements and methods at a given 
time. Its publication will prove helpful both to students and 
to state administrators who are immediately concerned 
with the problems of central-field relationships and the 
coordination of field administration. 

The author, a former Minnesota legislator, is at present 
Assistant Budget Examiner with the U. S. Budget Bureay, 


Manual for the Emergency Sanitation and Water 
Auxiliary Training Program, by Earl Devendorf. 
Office of War Training, New York State War 
Council, Albany, New York. 365 pp. 

WaR HAS CREATED the necessity for specific planning 
and organization of available resources to meet problems 
of possible disruption of local water supply, milk supply, 
and sewerage services. The New York State War Counej] 
Mutual Aid Water Supply Plan, created by proclamation 
in 1941 and recognized by the legislature in 1942, was de- 
signed to assist local water supply and sanitation authori- 
ties in preparing for emergencies and to facilitate prompt 
aid from neighboring communities to areas affected. 

An integral part of any such plan is the training of 
those who are to carry it into effect. This manual con- 
tains information on training procedures and courses given 
to regular forces and to volunteers for emergency sanita- 
tion and water works duties. Courses are now in progress 
in New York State. Ultimately about four thousand volun- 
teer auxiliaries will have completed the instruction which 


is being given in a uniform manner throughout the state ° 


according to the prescribed syllabus of this course. 

Earl Devendorf, New York State Water Supply Coordi- 
nator, was awarded the medal of the American Water 
Works Association this year for the sanitation and water 
works manual. 


The State Auditor, Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 67 pp., appendix, 
charts. $.50. 

INDEPENDENCE is a prithe requisite of a state auditing 
agency which reviews governmental administrative activi- 
ties for the legislature and public. The Kentucky Auditor 
of Public Accounts enjoys greater freedom under the terms 
of the present law, the Reorganization Act of 1936, than 
do the auditors of most other states. These facts are em- 
phasized by the authors, James W. Martin, Director of the 


- Bureau of Business Research and formerly tax consultant 


for the Council of State Governments, and two research 
assistants of the Bureau. 

The authors emphasize, also, the necessity for distin- 
guishing between administrative, pre-audit control and 
legislative, post-audit control performed by review of ad- 
ministrative activities. The performance of administra- 
tive duties places the auditor in the position of reviewing 
his own work, prevents clear-cut assignment of executive 
responsibilities, and consumes the auditor’s time so that 
he is unable to pay proper attention to post-audit duties. 

A second factor which affects the auditor’s independence 
is the method of his selection—the auditor named by the 
Governor is reluctant to find anything wrong with guber- 
natorial performance. In addition, the organization and 
personnel of the audit agencies can greatly influence the 
effectiveness of post-auditing. 
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BUDGETARY PRACTICES’ 


ae Power of Fiscal 
Date Estimates Date Submitted Legislature to Year 
State Submitted Budget Prepared by to Legislature Change Budget Begins 
ALABAMA February 1 Bud. Off. of Dept. of Rev. Second Tuesday in June Unlimited Oct. 1 
ARIZONA October 1 Governor By 5th day reg. session Unlimited July 1 
ARKANSAS Before session Budget Comm. of Leg. 30 days after appt. of Unlimited July 1 
comm. 
CALIFORNIA July 1 or before Dir. of Finance January Unlimited July 1 
COLORADO October 1 Bud. & Effic. Commr. 10th day of session Unlimited July 1 
CONNECTICUT August 1 Bd. of Fin. & Control 2nd week of session Unlimited July 1 
DELAWARE September 15 Bd. of Budget Dir. 5th day of session Unlimited July 1 
FLORIDA December 1 State Budget Comm. Ist day of session Unlimited July 1 
GEORGIA No date set Budget Bureau 7th day of session Unlimited July 1 
IDAHO September 15 Budget Director 10th day of session Unlimited July 1 
ILLINOIS November 1 Director of Finance 4 weeks after conv. Unlimited July 1 
INDIANA August 15 State Budget Comm. With Governor's budget Unlimited July 1 
message 
IOWA October 1 Comptroller February 15 Unlimited July 1 
KANSAS October 1 Budget Director 2nd Tuesday in Jan. Unlimited July 1 
KENTUCKY November 15 Commr. of Finance 3rd Monday of session Unlimited July 1 
LOUISIANA January 15 of even Division of Budget of Not later than 20th day of | Unlimited July 1 
years Dept. of Finance session 
MAINE November 1 State Budget Officer 4th week after conv. Unlimited July 1 
MARYLAND As Gov. desires Budget Director 20th day of session; 30th May strike outor Oct. 1 
for new Governor reduce* 
MASSACHUSETTS September 15 Budget Commr. Within 3 weeks after conv. Unlimited July 1 
MICHIGAN December 1 Budget Director 10th day of session Unlimited July 1 
MINNESOTA No date set Commr. of Admin. December 1 Unlimited July 1 
MISSISSIPPI No date set Asst. Dir. of Budget December 1 Unlimited July 1 
Comm. 
MISSOURI November | Budget Director 2 weeks after conv. Unlimited Jan. 1 
MONTANA November 15 State Bd. of Examnrs. 10th day of session Unlimited July 1 
NEBRASKA September 15 Commr. of Tax. & Bud. 15th day of session Unlimited” July 1 
NEVADA December 1 Governor 20th day of session May strikeoutor July 1 
reduce* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE October 1 of even Comptroller and February 15 Unlimited July 1 
years Governor 
NEW JERSEY October 15 Budget Commr. 2nd Tuesday of Jan. Unlimited July 1 
NEW MEXICO September 15 Governor 15th day of session Unlimited July 1 
NEW YORK October 15 Director of Budget On or before Feb. 1 May strike outor April 1 
reduce® 
NORTH CAROLINA September 1 Budget Director With Gov's. Bud. Mess. Unlimited July 1 
NORTH DAKOTA October 1 Budget Board 10th day of session Unlimited July 1 
OHIO November 1 Supt. of Budget 2 weeks after conv. Unlimited Jan. 1 
OKLAHOMA November 1 Budget Officer 5th day of session Unlimited July 1 
OREGON October 1 Budget Director December 20 Unlimited July 1 
PENNSYLVANIA November 1 Budget Secretary No time specified Unlimited June 1 
RHODE ISLAND December 15 Budget Director Jan. 1; Feb. 1 fornew Gov. Unlimited July 1 
SOUTH CAROLINA November 1 State Budget Comm. 5th day of session Unlimited July 1 
SOUTH DAKOTA October 15 Secy. of Finance 5th day of session Unlimited July 1 
TENNESSEE December 1 Div. of Accts. & Budget January 14 Unlimited July 1 
TEXAS Oct. 15 precedg. yr. State Bd. of Control January 1 Unlimited Sept. 1 
UTAH No date set Director of Budget 20th day of session Unlimited July 1 
VERMONT October 1 Governor 2nd week of session Unlimited July 1 
VIRGINIA September 15 Director of Budget 5th day of session Unlimited July 1 
_ WASHINGTON Ist Mon. of Sept. Director of Budget 5th day of session Unlimited April 1 
WEST VIRGINIA July 1 Director of Budget 10th day of session May strikeoutor July 1 
reduce 
WISCONSIN November 1 Director of Budget February 1 Unlimited July 1 
WYOMING November 1 Governor Ist day of session Unlimited April 1 


* Appropriations outside budget bill shall be limited to some single work or 


purpe Be. 


egislature can make unlimited changes, but must have three-fifths vote so 


to do. 


e May add items of appropriation provided such additions are stated separately 
from original items and refer each to single object or purpose 
* Reprinted from the 1943-1944 edition of The Book of the States, published by 
the Council of State Governments. 
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